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SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


New- Yoric County. 

Held their second anniversary at Mount 
Vernon, about four miles from the City on 
the 23d and 24th October last. Both days 
the weather was delightful ; the first day ma- 
ny fine animals were exhibited ; a very large 
collection of people from the city, and every 

art of the state, and gentlemen from other 
. states, attended this highly interesting exhi- 
bition. The premiums were very liberal, 


I 


by Gen. Bogardus ; Miss Harrison’s $80, pur- 
chased by Mr. Thomas Gibbons. Both: hats 
received premiums of equal value. = 

The Fair yesterday was attended by a 
greater concourse of spectators than we wit- 
nessed'on any former occasion. ‘The day 
was remarkably fine; and, during the whole 
forenoon, steam-boats, horse-boats, carriages 
gigs, wagons, &c. arrived at the spot, loaded 
with passengers. Amon these was a consi- 
derable number of the fairsex, attracted to 
the spot not merely, we are persuaded, by 


L. 





and if continued, will not fail to render. this 


'. society the most useful in the state, especially } 


as they magnanimously open their premiums 
on stock, and domestic manufactures, to the 


state at large. 


7 premiums on horses amounting to $175 





5 do. on fat oxen do. 85 
3 do. on bulls and cows do. 65 
7 do. onsheep do. 125 
y) do. onswine do. 10 
19 do. on domestic manufactures 175 
7 do. on vegetables and fruit trees 70 
50 Total, $750 


“On the 2d day, at 12 o’clock, (say a New- 
York paper,) a very excellent Discourse was 
delivered by Cadwallader D. Colden, Esq. 
Vice President of the Society, in which all 
the advantages resulting to our country, from 
industry and perseverance, were forcibly de- 
picted: after which the interesting ceremo- 
ny of delivering the premiums took. place.— 
Each person, as his name was called, appear- 
ed, and was presented with his premium by. 
the Vice President, consisting-of articles of 
plate, chiefly mugs and tea spoons. . It was 
peculiarly gratifying to see in particular, the 
young lady, Miss‘Harrison, who manufactured 
the superb Leghorn Hat, come modestly for- 


|we behold a more respectable company.— 


of 
1 Sle notice. 


the novelty ofthe scene, but by the laudable 
desire to see the variety of domestic articles 
which were exhibited. Never did we, wit- 
‘ness a more exhilirating sight, and never did | 


'We calculate that there was not less than from 
4 to 5000 persons present. 


The’ premium cattle, and articles of manu- 
facture, were not so numerons as at the spring 
exhibition ; but they were more select and 
valuable. The horses, of which we counted | 
20, were in fine conditio®, and attracted very 
Among these was the famous 

clipse, by Duroc ; a blood mare named An- 
gelica; and.an imported mare. There were 
17 oxen, 3 bulls, 7 cows, one of them import- 
ed; 4 calves, 5 rams, 4 ewes, and 6 weathers 
of the Merino and Bakewell breeds; all in su- 
perior order. We also observed 2 boars, one 
of them particularly handsome ; and 2 sows 





fic premiums were previously offered, were no- 
way inferior to those included on the list, 
though of somewhat different description.— 
Our limits preclude an enumeration of these ; 
but we cannot forbear mentioning, that there. 
were 5 ladies hats, and 1.gentleman’s, manu- 
factured from the spear grass.of this. country, 


,|| two of which, in particular,- were declared; 


by all who saw them, to surpass, im every re~ . 
spect, the finest imported hats. The impor- 
tance of encouraging this branch of manufac- 
tures will appear obvious,-when. it is. under- 
stood, that no less than sixty thousand dollars 
were expended in this country, during the las 
year, in the purchase of foreign Leghorns. - 


FLAX HUSBANDRY.. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY. © 
New-York, Dec. 7, 1821. 





Dear Sir, 
The enclosed paper on the subject of wa- 


ter-retting flax, from Mr. Holdich, the intelli- 
gent Editor of the Farmer's Journal and Ag- 
ricultural Advertiser, of London, was read be- 
fore our.Board of Managers at its last sitting, 
and put into the hands of our Commiitee of 
selection, for publication. I take the liberty 
of forwarding it to you for publication, in the’ 


Plough Boy. 


A judicious, and valuable article, on the sub-. 





with pigs, of the short legged) breed, surpass- 
ing any thing of the kind we had. ever before 
witnessed. 

- The manufactured articles consisted prin- 
cipally of broad cloths, carpeting, linen, dia- 
per, cassimeres, flannel, blankets, woolen and 
cotton stockings, and cotton Bog: boots, 
shoes, &c. all of which appeared to have had 











uncommonattention bestowed upon them, and |} 





ward to’ receive her badge of merit and ho- 
nourable distinction. Such women embellish 
and enrich society by their economy and use- 
fulness, and make the very best of wives ;— 
they are always rich and valuable. ~Miss 


Hedges’ hat brought $105, and was purchased }) 


~ 


|| We likewise observed a fanning machine 


uced at former exhibitions. 


on-a new Construction; and several other * 
ticles of domestic use, such as_ spinning jen- 
nies, reels, bellowses,& &c. 
The articles exhibited, for which no speci- 


to excel those prod 








ject of Gardening on this Island, was read at” 
the same sittings, and would have been’ sent 

to you, but for the circumstances that its most * 
immediate use, would be referable to our Is- ‘ , 
land gardening. It will appear-in the: Mer-. 

spate Advertiser, on Monday or Tuesday \ 
next, , ‘ _ 









J shall send you in a day or two, Mr. "Tred 
wells report of the mode and expenditu > of 
fattening his cattle, exhibited at our late. Fair. 
rom wil he mleaaed mot rec ae 
_, With great respect, I remain yours, &¢. .. 

AM EEY. 
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To the Agricultural Soveity of the County of New-York. 
GENTLEMEN, 

At the last Holkham Sheep-shearing meet- 
ing | had the honour and happiness of being 
introduced to one of the managers of your so 
ciety, whose active and intelligent mind, led 
him to inquire into whatever might benefit his 
_ native country. . Nothing more attracted his 
attention, than the modern method of prepar- 
- ing flax from the stem, without the tedious, 
and injurious process of wretiing.* And it 
seemed to him the more desirable, that this 

recess should:be introduced into America, 

ecause, the method in use there of dew-ret- 
ting, is now tedious, but often fatal to the 
whole value of the stuff. 

‘Having, in the former pes of my life, spent 
some years,in America, I was fully prepared 
to meet Me. Weeks’ inquiries and suggestions, 
becatise | had abundantly observed, that the 
method of spreading the flax on grass land, 
avd letting it lie a sufficient time to wret, was 
the only method known in America, for, se- 
parating the flax from its:stalk. I therefore 
conceived that-it might be useful to commu- 
nicate the English, method of wretting, such 
as:is universally pursued, and has been imme- 
morially the practice, with all the flax and 
hemp prepared in this country, and I believe 
in all Roan: I say with all, because the 
small quantity hitherto prepared in the dry 
way amounts to nothing in a commercial point 
of view. | is 

It seems,.therefore, desirable that our old 
method, as well as the dry process, should be 
explained to the citizens of America, because 
it may be rendered an important improve- 
ment ad-interim; the machines for the other, 
and their use, not being so easily obtained or 
so quickly circulated to all parts. 

Ashort time before I saw Mr. Weeks, I 
received a letter from the Hon. Judge Peters, 
on this subject, to whom, in substance I wrote 
as follows :—“ The new machines are slow 
in théir operation, but certainly very effec- 
tual; they not only get ald the fibre, but by 
reason of its soundness it bears dressing so well, 
that a fourth more is produced from a given 
weight of stalks, than by the wretting method ; 
nevertheless they (the machines) are better 
adapted to workhouses asec, houses] or 
to prison-discipline, than to manufactories for 
commerce; private families may use them to 
advantage, because there are generally young 

ersons enow, and idle hours which require 
Hing up. A boy oragirl of 10 or 12 years 
old, will-break from four to six pounds of stuff 
per diem.” -But Mr. Bundy? (an exceeding- 


7-_—_-—_-o— 


| * Wretting ; improperly called rotting ; some- 
times wriiten retting.. We have no etymology 
ofthis technical word. To rate, in one sense, is 
to fret, and this seems the nearest to the mean- 
ang. ,Dew-rateing, is applied to hay. over-with- | 
ered, hs 
+ Whence I have culled the hand machines 


|its seeds, the wisps are tied each with two 





Bundies. * ; 


ly ingenidus*mechanic,) has invented and 
completed a machine to go by water, which 
will prepare the stuff, in the dry way, so ex- 
peditiously and cheaply, that the’ whole ex- 
pense of breaking and bleaching, will not ex- 
ceed a penny per pound. This is the ma- 
chine that should be had in the United States, 
and without this, the thing can only amount 
to an individual advantage in getting the stuff 
of a better and more durable quality than be- 


fore. 
| Of Wretting by Water.. 

I€ water-wretting, and dew-wretting, be 
equally well known in any part of America, 
itis a secret tome; I never saw the former, 
during seven years residence, and pretty ex- 
tensive travels. The effect proposed 1s the 
same in both, but the former is so quickly done, 
and so. perfectly under the ‘ised of the 
operator, that there is not only no danger of 
spoiling the stuff, but he can bring it to mar- 
ket when he pleases. It is unnecessary to 
say that the fibre of the plant is erveloped in 
the bark, and that the process of wretting dis- 
solves the mucilaginous integuments, and dis- 
posesthe bun, or stalk, to splinter. When 
our flax (or hemp) is pulled, and divested of 


bands, and stacked until it is wanted for steep- 
ing. Itremains in the stack, and thatched 


cultivated in the marshy countries, where the 
fields are divided with ditches, the water sub- 
sides too much in summer, and it is necessary 
to wait until the autumital rains supply the 
deficiency. As soon as there is water enough, 
the business generally begins ;* some flax 
wisps (or sheaves) are carried, and laid down 
in heaps by the side of a long ditch, [stagnant 
vavart ond people who are used to the work, 
lay the bundles in the ditch, in rows, as many 
in width asthe ditch will hold; laying the 
heads of each succeeding row a little upon the 
tails of the row before it. Other persons are 
at the same time employed in sinking the bun- 
dles, with heayy sods dug from the sides of 
the ditch: The bundles must be quite sub- 


ed. This is done, if much be in hand, in 
day’s works, taking care to note where each 
days labour ended; for it must be taken out 





* Sometimes the early commencement of win- 


the water, and freezes it in; but no danger to 
the stuff_is to be feared. The wretting will not 
proceed in a frost—but it is necessary to be very 
industrious in getting it out when it begins to 
thaw ; this they do by breaking the ice. In 
‘America the stuff.is often spoiled, or rendered 
too tender, by warm growing weather, and hasty 
raing’* which ‘make the grass grow oudabaty 
through the stuff--and it cannot be got up expe- | 
ditiously, being entangled. In other cases. it is 
caught, and buried a foot deep under the snew, | 
which would not be melted for three months. 


arene! 





down,. sometimes two months or more, for | 
want of water ;-for our flax being generally.| 


merged, for any part that is not so, will be} 
| Spol 


again in succession, day. by day, when began 
upon, asit was put in. . It may be observed 
here, that we seldom lay the bundles any 


more than one row thick, because our water > 


is shallow, and also because we sink them with 
sods ; if water be deep, and a better mode be 
used to sink the bundles, it. matters not how 
many layers thick they lie. 

| must lie submerged, and when they are done 
enough, are only to be resolved by practice, 
jor experiment. ‘The time when they are fit 
| to come out is easily ascertained by a prac. 
ticed person, by putting his fingers into the 


take a bundle out, to’examine it more mi- 
nutely. Ifthe outer skin (called the baste) 
slip off when slightly rubbed, and leave the 
stem looking whitish, it is enough; if the 
weather, while the flax be in disp, We sudden- 
ly warm, they are very watchful—for the 
stuff might be injured materially by lyirg on- 
ly a day toolong. Our flax, in our climate, 
and in October, will generally be done in ten 
days ; but all that I can say will not teach 
this knowledge. The only way therefore is, 
to take a shasta bundle of flax, and sink it in 
water, (and observe the temperature of the 
water by a thermometer if yon please)—afier 
four or five days, if the weather be warm, ex- 


them ; when the stalks feel a little slippery, 
and the outer skin rubs off, take out the bun- 
dle, and spread it on grass a day or two—then 
turn it, and let it he another day or two ; last- 
ly rollit up, and dry it as soon as you please, 


} and break:it, and swingle and dress the stuff. 


When all this is done, and the time, tempera- 
ture and condition of the stuff be noted—the 


| rules will serve as well fora wagon-load as for 


a single sheaf. All that need be added on 
this point is—that as soon as the stuff is ready, 
it must come out, and quickly. They then 
spread it on grass lands, and turn it, that it 
may be speedily dry, and partly discharged of 
its feculence ; when ‘dry it is tied in larger 
bundles, and stacked, or housed for the win- 
ter’s breaking ; for this is done when labour is 
scarce, as itis in-door work. 

It may not be amiss to observe that in this 
process there is a considerable stench, and the 
water is highly impregnated with the soluble 
matter of the bark; this putrifies, and the 
water acquires the colour of ink.*° To cross 


ter catches the latter part of the flax or hemp in| the marshes of Lincolnshire at this season, is 


no very pleasant ride; but the inhabitants.take 


/ no notiee of the smell, and Thave mentioned 


it that it may cause no wonder with you when 
first tried ; some persons might think the stuff 
would be dyed by the water, but this is not the 





* Stagnant water is almost invariably Aard, 
that is,it curdles soap. Thisis generally occa- 
sioned by mineral qualities ; and as to our ditch 
water, it contains a portion of the soluticn of 
green vitriol, (oxide of iron) which strikes a black 








colour with vegetable dye. 





The question as to how long the bundles 





water, and feeling the stalks ; they sometimes — 


amine the stalks by rubbing the fingers on’ 


. 
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. ditches, the feculence soon subsides, and the 





ll thn i a re a) 


— a patch of flax, not very large, for his 


: provide a pit, or.vat (having the bottom clay- 


* land. 





~ until the seeds have ripened, is used for ropes, 


_ ef the above hints, the writer means that the 


_ plants bear weaker s 
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case ; it acquires a bluish stain, compared with 
that done in the dry way; but as far as I have 
observed, it is as white as that which is dew- 
wretted, and as easily bleached. As for the 








water is diluted with the winter rains, &c. 
During the following summer the ditches are 
cleansed out with spades, and the sediment } 
spread upon the land. 


It remains only to say how the steeping pro- 
cess might be conveniently adopted in the 
United States, for there is not every where. 
a marshy bottom where water could be col- 
lected by the fall rains. As every farmer 


mily use, I think it would not be difficult to 


ed so as to hold water) in which the stuff 
might be steeped in successive parcels, if not 
all atone time. A very easy way in many 
instances would he to dig a perpendicular cu, 
or tank, from a mill-race, having a permanent 
dam with a sliding door to let in the water, 
and hold it to a certain depth. Where mea- 
dows are watered, the main feeder might be 
made to supply a tank, or pit, at top ;—and 
after steeping the flax, the putrid water might 
be pumped up, and distributed by the catch- 
ing drains and feeders, over the meadow. 


I thought to add something in regard to soil 
and cultivation, but it is unnecessary : a black 
fenny soil will not do; nor any cold and stiff 
For hemp, the land may be somewhat 
heavy, but it ought ta be mellow and rich.— 
The Flats of the Hudson, and the German 
Flats, are very good for flax ; the latter would 
bring good hemp, if well dunged for that crop; 
a good crop of hemp should be /eve/, and from | 
5 to 7 feet high. With us, some writers say, | 
“‘ we have two sorts of hemp ; one sort pulled | 
some time before the other.” 
place, I read that “‘ there are two sorts of hemp | 
in one crop, but one sort must be pulled some | 
time before the other sort.”* These notions | 
are crude, and ill-explained ; most probably 
the writers knew no more than they told. The | 
truth may be known to many of you gentle-. 
men to whom I address this short essay, but it , 
is a subject upon which there is no great dan- 
ger in being thought pedantic. The twosorts 
aimed at in the first of these hints, are these ; 
if 9 crop of hemp be pulled a fortnight or three 
weeks before it seeds, it is pulled for white— 
(i. e.) for dinen ; and is called white hemp, and 
sometimes Suffolk hemp. That which stands 





&c. it is coarser afd harder. In the second 
male and female plants, should be put separ- 
ately when pulled as seen hemp, (but not 
when pulled for white,) because the male 
and it is generally 


In another | 











o 


over-ripened ;f in ipreparing, it isseldom steep- 
ed at all, for it will bear no water; they lke 
the stuff to make bell-ropes, because it is soft. 
It is true, that if this could be pulled carlier 
than the other part of the crop, it would 

better stuff—but how is it to be got at? ~The 
female stalks are the main crop, and ou weak 
soils (black light land) the ma.e stuff is good 
for nothing. It is remarkable that the male 


| stalks are technically called the femble, which 


seems to be acorruption of female; but I be- 
lieve.it is not ; for the stuff had this name ve- 
ry probably, before the time of Linnzeus.— 
When they pull seed hemp, the people reach 
their arms into the crop, and select the femble 
stalks first, laying them in heaps; then they 
pull the others, which are green, strong, and 
firm in the soil, requiring blows of the feet to 
disengage the earth from the root: So they 
goon, pulling the femble, or dead-looking 
stalks always first, as far as they can reach 
them. 

Gentlemen—I have drawn up these hints 
at the request of the member of your board, to 
whom I have already alluded, and whose good 
sense and gentlemanly qualifications, have 
procured him the esteem of all intelligent 
men. I may add, that my desire to serve 
America, where I have a son now a young Ci- 
tizen, is a motive with me, equal at least to 
my love for my native country. 

I beg to subscribe myself, gentlemen, 

your very faithful, and obedie rvant, 
BENJAMIN HOLDSCH. 
London, Sépiember, 1821, 





+ Called Femble-hemp. 





Medical Botany. 


Selected for the Plough Boy, by the Editor. 


No. Il. 


LEONTODON TARAXACUM.._COM- 
MON DANDELION. 


Dandelion is so very common, that a plot of 
ground can scarcely be seen where it does not 
present its yellow flowers. It is easily dis- 
tinguished from the hawkweeds and other 
ligulated plants, by the outer calyces being 
bent downwards, and by the flower stalk, 
which is simple, coloured, shining, and uni- 
floral: the leavesare all radical and cut in a 
peculiar way, forming a good example of what 
botanists call runcinata. The seeds, in ap- 
proaching to maturity, become crowned with 
a fine downy feather, disposed in a ;spherical 
shape. ‘The root is perennial and spindle-. 
shaped, which with the whole plant unds 
with a milky juice. 

The young leaves of this plant in a blanch- 
ed state have the taste of endive, and make 
an excellent addition to those plants eaten 
early .in the spring as sallads. . At Gotti 


——— 


ee 





be distinguished from that of the coffee berry. 
Dandelion is generally considered by me- 
dical writers as the’most active and efficacious 
of the lactescent plants ; the expressed juice - 
is bitter and somewhat acrid, the root however 
ig still bitterer, arid possesses more medicinal 
power than avy other part of the plant. Ta- 
raxatum has been long in repute as a mild 
detergent and apcerient, and its diuretic eflects 
may be inferred from the vulgar name it bears 
in most of the European languages, quasi lec- 
timinga et urinaria-herba dicitur. Murray 
says, Viscidos nimirum’ tenacesque humores_, 
stirps solvit, et obstructa-vasa reserat, erup- 
tionem variam sanat: and Bergius recom- 
mends its use in obstructions of the liver, hy- 
pochondriasis, and jaundice. Its successful 
use in the first of these diseases is confirmed 
by his own experience. De Haen also gives 
us another instance of the same complaint 
cured by the same means ; and we have vari- 
ous proofs of the good effects of the Taraxa- 
cum related by different authors, in jaundice, 
dropsy, pulmonic tubercles, and some cuta- 
neous disorders. poe 
The leaves, roots, flower stalks, and juice 
of Dandelion, have all been ‘separately em- 
loyed for medical purposes, aid seem to dif- 
er rather in degree of strength than in any es- 
sential property: therefore the expressed 
juice, or a strong decoction of the roots have 
most commonly been prescribed, from ane 
ounce to four, two or three times a day.— 
The plant should be always used fresh ; ever 
extracts prepared from it appear to lose much 
of their power by keeping. - 





TROY LYCEUM. . 
The following are the officers of the Troy 


‘|| Lyceum of Natural History, chosen for the 


ensuing year, at the antiual ‘meeting on the 
12thultimo: | el Ae " 
->J» D. Dickson, President. .~ . 
D. Buel jr. 1st Vice-President. 
Wm. L. Marcy, 2d Vice-President. 
I M’ Conihe, Corresponding Secretary. 
O. Rice, Recording Secretary. 
C. H. Merritt. Treasurer. 


JoL. Lane, 
Cu rators, 


‘U. Wallace, 
I. M’Conihe, 
_ Amos Eaton, Lecturer. 





~ New Mineral Substance.—Mr. J... Denchar 
found, a few weeks ago,a new mineral suh- 
stance imbedded in striped limestone. It 
melts at the candle and burns ona wick, or 








* Hemp is of the Dioeieas class of plants ; or- || the roots are roasted and substituted for cof- || 


paper 5 nor is it acted on in the cold, after 
ve days’ exposure to sulphuric, muriatic, or 
nitric acids. He is now engaged with its ana- 
lysis. —Foreign paper. ivekgeas % 
Mr. Berwick, the celebrated ‘engraver on 
wood, has been for some time past engaged in 


der pentandria. This has partly occasioned the || fee by the poorer inhabitants ; who find that || preparing for the press, a Supplement to his 
above confusion of intelligence, | 3 ‘tisk 


~y 


an infusion prepared in this way can hardly 


work on Birds. — Jb. 





: 
a 


‘is said, “Well done ‘thou 
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From the Loudon Farmers’ Journal, af July 9, 1821. 
HOLKHAM GRAND ANNUAL SHEEP-. 


» SHEARING MEETING, &c.. 
[conc.upeD.] 


His royal highness the Duke of Sussex then 
rosey emidsvitie plaudits of the company.— 
‘‘ No one (said his royal highness) has ‘listen- 
ed with mere attention to all the subjects 
which have been discussed, than myself, and 
without . pronouncing any opinion thereon, | 
must co that’ some of them give rise to 


- emotions somewhaf painful ; there appears to 


be before us an arduous task; but let us turn 


from painful subjects to one ofa brighter hue, 


and of more delightful and inviting aspect.— 
Every individual must have been struck with 
the most happy impressions on visiting the 
vill of Holkham-; to see the propriety, 
decency,/and: felicity there pourtrayed, is a 
relief to the mind among the several suffer- 
ings of mankind. In this picture, we cannot 
fail to notice the importance of useful employ- 
ment ;it is that most imperious and indispen- 
sable adjunct to all public good and private 


happiness, which is so sedulously applied and | 


so operative‘at Hoikham; to this end has Mr. 
Coke laboured, and ‘his labours are not in 
vain. Year after year, what must be his 
pride and satisfaction, in seeing so many en- 
joy the benefits which his great mind and 
christian conduct have made happy. ‘This is 


_to deserve that great reward which is promis- 


ed to the faithful steward°on earth—where it 
ood and faithful 
servant.” (Applauses) Blessed is the man 
who can do such a work, and blessed are the 
people who-receive his bounties. As long as 
this mansion shall last, as long as these bloom- 
ing fields retain their verdure, so long shall 
his fame continue ; nay, till time shall be no 
more. (Great applause.) 1 do not wonder at 
the expression of a feeling: so unanimous— 
nor need I call on you to testify to the worth 
of one so well known—so long known—and 
so richly known by his good deeds. [| do but 
feebly preface his health (for which I have 
risen) by declaring, that as a member of the 
Legislature—as a Magistrate—and as a man 
—you will find in him the upright patriot, the 
accomplished gentleman, and the true chris- 
tian. 525i 
“ Mr. Coke’ with three fimes three. His. 
noyal highness encouraged the applause which 


followed the toast, and it: was continued with. 


extraordinary perseverance and voéiferation. 
Mr. Coke returned thanks with much ‘sen- 


‘Lord Nugent returned thanks in a short but 


forcible‘and ‘élegant’speech. He observed, 


_ more ws 
_ a very short time’on.their:attention. ‘You 


that he had-to complaim of Mrs. Coke for ‘call-. 
ing on him after the-eompany had heard much, 
leyspeakers. . -He' would -tréspass_ but. 


have heard (said his Lordship) Lord Albe- 
iarle, the masterof-your hearts ;« Mr, Hume, 


! 


. al 


ces of a long and eventful life. 


a faithful: watchman; and Sir Francis Bur- 


dett, a martyr in your cause ; and it is one of 


the proudest feelings of my heart, not to fol- 
low, but to be associated with them in com- 
pany.”? His Lordship concluded a brilliant 
address by associating, in the most happy 
terms, the duties of the natural aristocracy 
and the cultivators, and in an eloquent appeal 
to posterity, whose verdict was more to be 
feared’than the dungeon or the scaffold. 


i Lord Albemarle, in a handsome speech, 
proposed “ The Ladies of the House of Holk- 
ham,”? which was drank -with rapturous ap- 
plause. In return, Mr. Coke gave “ The La- 
dies of the County of Norfolk.” 


Mr. Coke then proceeded to distribute the 
premiums—beginning with a piece of plate, a 
very handsome vase, to the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair,—on which he, (Mr. Coke,) read 
the following inscription indicative of the oc- 
casion : 
|. . “Holkham Sheep-Shearing-—from Tho. 
Wm. Coke, Esq. to Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. in testimony of the donor’s ap- 
probation of the. third edition of the 
Code of Agriculture; and of the au- 
thor’s indefatigable zeal and success- 
ful exertions in promoting improve- 
ments in the first, most honourable, and 
most_useful ®f arts.” 


On receiving the cup, Sir John rose, and 
stated that, in returning thanks, he could not 
find adequate words to express his feelings on 
so unexpected a circumstance, ‘To receive 
from you Sir, (said Sir John) a public testi- 
mony of your regard; to receive it in the pre- 
sence of an illustrious Prince, who has ho- 
noured the meeting with his. attendance, to 
receive it in so great a concourse of distin- 
gee agriculturists and eminent practical 
armers, and to receive it asa_ testimony of 
your approbation of a work in which [ have 
endeavoured to explain the various branches 
of agriculture, and to receive it as a lasting 
memorial of your esteem, an evidence which 
I can exhibit to’ my friends in Scotland, and 
bequeath to my posterity,—I shall ever con- 
sider as one of the most gratifying circumstan- 
We have in 
our familya cup, which had belonged to the 


celebrated Mary Queen of Scots, which she 


had given to-her Secretary, and ‘which by 
marriage, came into-our possession ; that an- 
cient relic is highly prized,—but be assured, 














Sir, -we'shall ever’ consider this goblet, with 
which you have now “honoured” me, as still 


» sibility, and’ gave ‘the health of “ Lord “Nu-|| thore:valuable. ‘This proof ofiyour friendship, 
_ gent” which was drank ‘with great’ applause. 


Sir, will contribute to ‘the progressive value 
of an estate, which I wish to be highly improv- 
‘ed : for what sow oy grandson of mine ‘(to the 
‘most remote descendant) can ‘view this goblet, 
without remembering in’ what ‘county it ‘was 
presented’? without remembering by'whom it 
was presented ?—~-and withoutresolving to em- 
ulate the exertions of a Coke, torival, if it be: 


: =a : a 
land (where our “iS dit is situated,) the Hus- 
bandry of Norfolk. 's 
Having read the several awards. of 'the 
Jndges, and delivered the premiums as\under, 


Mr. Coke gave his annual lecture on the ge. | 
veral objects of improvement with which his _ 


auditory are so highly delighted. The length 


this meeting, necessarily ptessed this imper.. 
tant part into a smaller compass than former. 
ly, and prevented Mr. Coke from dwelling so 


his custom. He stated, that it had been the 
original object of this meeting to diffuse im- 


pare experiments, and to descant on the living 


the improvements in their power, from time, 
from reflection, and from communication,— 
He had often told them, and he told them 
true, what a waste that was when he came.to 
it; the greater part of those who heard him 


tion, what sort of produce, and what number 
of inhabitants it contained. . Certainly it was 
now in a very different condition, which he 
would not contrast in particulars, but merely 
refer to the objects he had held in view, which 
would equally contribute to like improvement 
elsewhere. In place of the old unprofitable 
Norfolk Sheep, he had, after some trials of 
other sorts, introduced the Downs ; flocks of 
them had become pretty extensive, but he 
was sorry to say they were very much crossed 
in some hands, and spoiled; he should be 
happy to see the breed renewed from the 
pure and improved flocks in Sussex, (referring 
as we understood him, to Mr. Piddington, who 
is in the habit of purchasing from the best 
breeders.) A Down flock on a farm of any 
given size, would pay more money than the 
Norfolk’s by the whole rent ; and for this fact, 
he appealed to Mr. Blyth, of Burnham, who 
confirmedit, The next object was the Devon 
Cattle ; most admirable cattle they were, for 
the yoke, the dairy, and the -pasture, and 
though difference of opinion must. necessarily 
exist, yet on light land, such as Norfolk, they 
were allowed to excel. On the importance 
of irrigation, Mr. Coke dwelt some time, do- 
ing justice to several individuals whose names 
‘have been often mentioned on like occasions. 
Under-draining was the next topic, by which 


‘tioned various hames of persons who had ex- 
tensively improved their lands in this way.— 


> ee 


and especially for the row-culture. Next a 
recent improvement, called sowing ona stale 
furrow, came,under reyiew.: We have: al- 
ready noticed’ this ‘in the ride ‘of ‘Tuesday.— 
Mr. Coke next treated shortly on indculation, 
penforeing’ his observations, by the “facts* that 
‘iad “been ‘witnessed. © Manure: formed the 





possible in the most:northern county in Scot- 


<_ 





next topic, in-‘whichhe' took notice’ of the 


of the speeches, and the unusual interest,of » 


particularly on the several parts as had heen : 
provement in agriculture, to see facts, tocom: . , 


objects before them ; furthermore to add the . 
experience of each year and to collect all © 


knew what sort of stock, what sort of cultiva-— 
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-much benefit had been obtained both on pas- . 
ture and tillage land. Mr. Coke here.men- | * 


| 7 labo 


He next descanted on improved implements, 
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-_great importance of pies, as recommended by 
ir. Blaikie in his Essays. Such was the va- 
jue of this method of preparing manure, that 
‘a crop of turnips might be rendered: a. matter 
of certainty. under the row-culture, and he 
' had never failed in any one instance. Two 
‘other manures he took notice of, namely, 
shones and’ gypsum, the former was highly im- 
portant, and had contributed very. much to 
‘thelagticulture of thé country. ‘The latter he 
found most valuable in Holkham Park, and he 
wished others to give it a fairtrial. Mr. Coke 
then proceeded to comment oh rotations—on 
mangel wurzel—on Talavera wheat—on the 
management of hedges—on marl—and on the 
minutie of management. Under this latter 
head:are included the whole economy of pro- 
rtioning labourers to their work, and horses 
to the extent of tillage; together with the 
mode of setting them to work, and every par- 
ticular in the farm-yard, and the field, as to 
manure, fences, harness, cribs; implements, 
repairs—keeping all as much as possible from 
perishing by the weather, and from destruc- 
tion hy carelessness and neglect. ‘The even- 
ing being far spent, Mr. Coke begged to euli- 
ven the company after a long dissertation, by 
giving once more. the health of the Duke of 
Sussex. . Ah instantaneous burst of applause 
followed. 

His Royal Highness arose amidst the unani- 
mous and heartfelt cheers of the company, and 
addressed them to the following effect :— 
“We are now come to the close of three hap- 
py days, upon which many here may reflect 
with advantage all their lives, and upon which 
all may look back with delight and. satisfac- 
tion, in considering what may be done by ta- 
lents, virtue, and’perseverance, such as here 
exercised. ‘Wehave witnessed happiness here, 
which is the result of wisdom and charity.— 
That the whole neighbourhood, or that the 
‘whole kingdom could therefore be exempted 
from the distress which is now complained of, 
ido aot infer: I hope the remedy for this is in 
our own hands, and that it will be unanimous- 

ly. and adequately applied. No effort in my 
power shall in any way. be wanting; (Great 
Gpplause.) and as long as | live I shall most of 
DT eiesdily, adhere to those principles which 
placed my family on the throne. (Loud ac- 
tlamation.) It is a great satisfaction and 
pleasure to me to encourage, as far as_lies in 
ny power, the interests of agriculture, and to 
-dghonour to ‘those who follow the most an- 
tient and most useful pursuit....In-China it is 
Acustom, in.order to dighify and enhance the 
Jabour of the field, for the Sovereign to. put 





\great ceremony, and surrounded, by all . the 
thief. Nobles of the empire. This, without 
» |, doubt, is intended to signify that agriculture is, 
}} more than, any other.employment,, a. benelit 
tothe community.” —His Rayal Highness then 
expressed, with much. feeling. and. emphasis, 
his impressions relative to the distresses of ag- 
riculture, and. the: necessity. of retrieving. its 








-bis hand to the plough. on a stated day, with | 


a 





pvernment of a free people, and declared that 


l ry that a great ball of earth: should be lifted | 


— _ a 
— 


ys 


prosperity... rom which he: took a view: of 
international politics and deprecated the mean 
jealousies which sowed discord among States. 
After which he sketched the principles which 
in his opinion, ought to be applied to the Go- 


it.was degrading in comparison to be a Sove- 
reign of Slaves. We are sorry that the shades 
of'evening here interposed between tLe. Roy- 
al Speaker and our powers of note-taking, and 
we'can only. add, that the peroration was such 
as drew peals of plaudits from the company. 

Sir John Sinclair then rose, and in a hand- 
some speech proposed the health of “ Mr. 
Blaikie”’?. which was. drank with great ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Coke.returned thanks, and stated, as 
he has often done, the origin and progress of 
his connexion with so excellent and useful a 
person, whom he rather considered as a friend 
than a.servant. ‘The very great esteem and 
affection with which Mr. Coke spoke of the 
merits of Mr. Blaikie, formed indeed a. suita- 
ble epilogue to the drama, in which so much 
to the comfort of the company and the credit 
of himseif he plays so useful and conspicuous 
a part. 





From the Edinburgh Farmer’s Magazine, for 
August 1821. 


SUCCESSFUL MODE Of TRANS- 
PLANTING TREES. 


This great desideratum, which has long oc- 
cupied the attention ofthe ornamental plant- 
er, and:in which he has hitherto been greatly 
baflled, is now brought toa high degree of 
perfection. , asi. 

The manner of accomplishing this is. not 
attended with much intricacy, but still it re- 
quires to be gone about with care. It may 
be described under three distinct heads, as it 
regards, 1. Detaching the tree from its origin- 
al stool; 2. Transporting it to its new sitna- 
tion: and, 3. Replanting it. First, then, of 

I. Detaching Frees the original Stool.—It 
being essential that.as many roots as possible 
should be preserved unhurt, care must be 
taken, in uncovering them from the earth in 
which they grow, not to cut them with either | 
axes or spades, but, as soon as they are ex- 
posed to view, to detach the earth from about 
them with picks—and this to as great a dis- 


trunk. ‘ This is commonly as far around as 
the branches. overshadow. It is not necessa- 


along with the.roots. It is more desirable 
‘that there should be none. .The tree will 
hence, be.removed. with the greater facility, 





edon an,axle. To theaxle a:stent pole is 
firmly attached at right angles, which: serves 
as a lever in ,lifting the tree, In| lengthy it 
may be from»10 to.20 feet, according to the 
general height of the trees meant to be Jifted, 
we fron 5 ate i 71-2 in Fy ark ga 
ould the trees be of only a small height, as 
15 or 20 feet, with a et hens BE cant 
branches, no: more is required ;, but for lar- 
ger trees it will be.necessary, to..raise a plat- 
orm over. the axle,-extended upwards as hi 
as the height of the wheels, or more if neces- 
sary. This forms: the whole machine, whigh 
is neither intricate in the construction, nor 
expensive in cost., There are two operations 
required in this part of the process :-—the figst 
is, to pet the tree on the machine; and_ the 
second is, to drag italong. . The first: is. done 
thus :—The tree Soeetieae _previously dis- 
engaged from its original earth, butstill stand- 
ing erect, the machine is rolled towards. it, 
till the axle (or platform as it may be) comes 
incontact withit.. The pole, till, then ina 
horizontal poutgn, is new elevated to the 
perpendicular. ‘This brings. the whole frame 
flat upon the upright bole of the tree, which 
is now to be lashed firmly to the axle. or plat- 
form and pole, in all its length. .To the up- 
per end of the pole, a stoutrope is previously 
fixed, and hanging down. To this three or 
four or five men apply their strength to pull it 
down in a forward direction. . It must be evi- 
dent, that, in proportion as.the length of the 
pole exceeds the height of the.axle.or plat- 
form from the ground, so far have these men 
an advantage over the weight (or tree itself) 
to be lifted, or brought forward over the ma- 
chine, Should they be still unable to over- 
come this, a horse can he applied to assist 
them, and which will do the whole effectual- 
ly, though the tree should he 30 or 40 feet 
high, and 36 inches in girth or.more; and 
which size is among the largest in general 
that may be required. When. the tree is 
brought fairly down to a horizontal position, 
lying over the axle or platform, care is taken 
to bind up the flexible roots in such a manner 
as not to touch the ground, as.also the branches 
in like manner.as far a8 practicable, which 
may not be so easily done, as.these are more 
unbending ; but it 1s of great importance that 
neither roots nor branches should trail on the 
ground, so as to. be damaged. in transporting 
the tree toits new place. . It is alse. to, be at- 


tance as they spread.on all sides from the | tended to, that the. tree should be fairly ba- 





7 + 


lanced when on the machine or carriage, nei- 






circumstance, as all, others, the, work. 5 
may at first be awkward in arranging ;- 


setting them to the smaller trees at the: 





rst, 





.and less risk of damage in transporting. ~The | 
next thing-in orderis, © ; 


is accomplished by means of a very simple 
machine, composed of a pair of high wheels, 





U1, Transporting ta the new Situations—This || process, namely, to, dx 


by a 


the 





and : fterwards to, the. la er and 
short. practice they. aa become 
all. ,'The second operati aghe part 
place; is done by a horse yoked..to. that. 
of the machine over, which the roots are. sus~ 
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| suchas the ald hind-wheels ofa coach mount- || pended ; so that the branches, being, dragged 


ther end preponderated over the other. This 


tree Jo se. 
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| ee 
backwards, will boless apt to be hurt, even | 
ey should occassionally tqueh the 
. 1tis.a matter of little moment to what | 
istance the tree may be drawn, even to 10 
miles or more if required. Thelast process is. 


Le Repl 


anting.—A new stool is previously 
' and of the same Beciiten from 
“wherite the tree was lifted. ‘The earthis ta- 
“ken out to a depth of six or eight inches, and 
laid ih a ring all around, ready to be replaced 
when the tree is set down. In_ situations 
“where the soil is not naturally fertile, some 
rich compost earth is put belowit, To set it 
down in its proper position is such an easy 
iece of work as to require no description.— 
hen it is brought to an upright position, the 
appearance is somewhat similar in shape to a 
‘wine-glass. “The branches spread’ out, are 
like to the cup, the bole like to the stalk, and 
-the root like to the foot, with a concavity un- 
der the centre. This concavity under the 
middle of the tree is afterwards carefully ram- 
med as full as it can pack with fresh mould.— 
This is done by different hands, employed in 
distinct branches ofthe operation. One set 
holds aside the flexible roots, parcel by parcel; 
another heaves in the earth from the outer 


‘ring ; while a third rams it firmly in towards | 
the centre, till the whole vacuity is filled full,’ 


raising, in the operation, the tree itself, in some 
degree. When this is accomplished, all the 
roots and fibres are carefully spread out as 
rouch as possible in their ae position, all 
around in “the excavated circle.. The tree 
now of itself, having all its roots resting firmly 
on this convex surface, has a firm hold of its 
~ new stool, soas to be able, even before any 
earth is laid overthe roots, to bear a consi- 
derable tug without shaking. It does not, 
therefore, require, any great load of earth 
to be laid over its roots to enable it to 


stand steadily against any succeeding blast of 


wind. The new earth on the contrary, is ap- 
plied but thinly over the roots, seldom more 
' than from three to six inches in depth; and 
from this circumstance the roots imbibe the 
- vegetative influence of the elements, whether 
of moisture or heat, from the very first. This 
accelerates the succeeding growth, which in- 
‘ deed does not seem to be retaineda single 
’ day ; for, in the course of the ensuing season, 


these transplanted trees appear as full of| 


‘leaves, with as healthy a hue as if no change 


‘had taken place, even make as vigorous new} 


~ shoots. e success is further evinced from 
> the ‘very ‘small proportion that afterwards 


fail ; not exceeding, after many years ex-|| 


ience, above one tree in eight that have 

en in this manner transplanted. 
' 'Phis is the mode adopted by Sir Henry 
* Stuart; Bart, at Allanton in the county of Lan- 
ark, and which has certainly been brought 
‘ ‘by him to its present perfection, and carned 
“to'an extent far beyond what any other per- 
‘son has ted... The number of. grown 
“trees which he has in this manner lifted from 
their native stools, and brought forward to 


so 


emblish the extensive Jawn around his’ man- | 
sion, has been very great, extending to thou- | 
sands, and in several places forming entire 


raised in a single season, where not a tree was 
before, on the same spot, to be seen. ‘These 
consist of trees in all gradations Of size; taste- 
fully intermixed, from ten feet to forty in 
height, and from four inches diameter to four- 
tcen. The kinds are chiefly deciduous, as 
Oak, Plane, Beech, Elm, Ash, &c. ‘The 
pine race, including Larix, do not succeed 
so well. The time of transplanting ts during 
the first months of the year to the end of April; 
after which, the more rapid the rise of the 
sap, not so readily agreeing with interuption, 
renders the success less certain. 

There is a particular mode of training trees 
to this great change which he has long used. 
That, however, is perhaps not so essential to 
the success but that other trees, to which 
nothing has been done may succeed also.— 
This is by calling forth a set of new roots in- 
to action a year or two previous to the lifting 
ofthe tree. ‘The mode of making these arti- 
ficial roots (as they may be called) is thus : 
A small trench is cut out around the tree in- 
tended for removal, a year or two before the 
removal takes place. This trench, about two 
feet wide or more, is made so deep as to cut 
through the whole mass of roots, in a circle of 
form ten to fifteen feet in diameter (according 
to the size of the tree), and separates them 
entirely from those more remote. The trench 
is again filled with its own earth ; and the 
consequence is, that a very numerous set of 
new roots shoot out from the ends ofthe old 
ones into this Joose earth; so that, ina year 
or two after, when the tree is taken up, they 
appear uncommonly numerous, and thickly 
set, and are found to be remarkably adapted to 
take on an immediate growth, when trans- 
planted with the tree. As they adhere close- 
ly to the old fibres, from wherice they have 
sprung, they seem also to have imparted to 
these a renovated power of vegetation in like 
manner in their new position. This mode of 
stimulating a new race of roots is much adapt- 
ed to such old trees as it may be intended to 
transplant ; for, besides the circumstance ofa 
renovating power of growth being thus im- 
parted, it will render the whole process of 
transplanting less laborious, asthe circle of 
roots to be taken up will be diminished much 
in. diameter from what wotld otherwise have 
poses necessary. 2 

One circumstance still remains to be men- 
tioned. In replanting these trees, no regard 
is paid to replacing them in the same position 








to the points of the compass in which they 


‘clamps, of acres orhalf acres of forest timber, : 





originally grew. On the contrary, they are 
apy reversed ; the great aim being, in 
the new process, to plant them with the pre- 
ponderating side to that quarter from whence 
the strongest gales most generally hlow.— 
Thus, a tree whose general leaning, at first, 
may have been to the north-east, is now made 











to present the same side to the souith-eas; 
In a lawn, where it isa desirable 
have a regular round-topped tree, this maunet 
of setting down will conduce to the effect. 
For the replanted tree, without loosing its al. hb 
ready formed tendency to grow to that point By 
again, and so produce the effect desired, Fort r 
even this so complete a change of aspect « F 
not found in any way to act against the afterJ 
thriving of the tree. | a og 
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ALBANY: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1821, 

In our last we promised to copy from the Ve 
New-York Journal and Patron of Industry, m | ~. 
article in relation to Mr. Dey’s Flax Husband. | — 
ry and Machine. But we have since receiy.] Th 
ed from Mr. Dey the following letter, incl. | horse 
sing another of very considerable length, ip UA ‘t 





which that gentleman has given us a detailed {/.,.. - 
and interesting history ef his experiments, aa 
which is perfectly satisfactory, and which ge mr 
shall lay before our readers next week. The 
sample of Flax, inclosed in the following let} 
ter, like the one before left with us by the}. 
President of the Board of Agriculture, is very}: 


fine and beautiful. — K 
On the subject of Flax Husbandry, our read-g Wate! 


ers will find in our columns of this day, a ames 
morial, which was recently read before the] . jhe t 
New-York Agricultural Society, and for which} yield 
we are indebted to the politeness of the ¢on} @2y | 
responding Secretary of that Society, I. M thous 


















the deep interest which he has uniformly Mable 

rinced in thei ity. | they 
evinced in their prosperity at 
Sir. 


_ Herewith I transmit you, an account of my}: W 
flax husbandry and machine for dressing flax] «hors 
and hemp in an unrotted state. If you think] very 
it of sufficient importance to the public, I wish) quite 
you would publish it in the Plough Boy, that}) or e: 
I may refer many applicants to it. Itwil}) swal 
save me much time and them trouble. I shall] ‘>the i 
also transmit you a sort of manual for the far-| + im cc 
mers, which I prepared for a news inj © more 
Newark, for the use of the farmers in thatdis-] «tight 
trict of country, and have had it printed there} “and 
for their benefit. I think it of very greatim-| “ling 
portance to farmers in every seetion of out} “and 
country, as the instructions are short and) swel 


New-York, December 6, 1821, 


adapted to the capacity of every man : I wish} © jaw- 
that might also be published. It will enable} »is.al 
themat an early day to prepare for tie “e04 *oupw 
ery # hops It may require some alteration ' into 
to adapt it to your climate and those north an@ > bat 
west of you. You are at liberty therefore tq: 2 


make any alteration you deem essential. 
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sl. |. [do believe myself it is one of the most im- } different times before it sinks, which renders || strangles break inwardly, and the matter is 
Ut to Fortant things, that could have occurred for } the case more tedious and troublesome. —_|} discharged chiefly by the mouth ; and when 
t Pie northern and eastern section of our coun- {| When the s s. begin directly in the |/it is so, the horse’s mouth may be’ washed 
Ct. fey and hope the minds of the community || upper part of the t, towards the head of once or twice a day, with equal of bran- 
ts al- Fill be opened to the importance of the sub- || the windpipe and gullet, it hinders a horse || dy and vinegar, with a spoonful of honey to 
Point F iect, : .  ||sometimes from ‘swallowing for several days,|| each pint. This, with warm saltdiet, will 
Forf Lam Sir, very respectfully yours, until the tumour grows full and large on the || perfect the cure without any other,help; and 
ct 4 PR | A. DEY. jjoutside. Thisdegree of the strangles is not | the swelling on the outside will.soon wear off. 

after J Corner Nassau and Cedar-streets. || altogether without danger of a suffocation. ||__In some cases, where there is little swelli 

‘Soromon Soutuwick, Esq. _}The pressure. made upon the head of the || and inflamation, the horse will eat and.dri 
~~~ Editor of the Plough: Boy. windpipe makes the horse’s eye look ‘fixed, as || without pain; and though there be a collec- 
@ ba Ra Sr ee if he was convulsed, with his nose turned | tion of matter, yet when it is small, it some- 
ae Sang ra outwards, and his nostrils open for want of|| times continues long without breaking.. When 


uthef Veterinary Medicine.—No. X. 
¥, ang ars a 


‘ 


and. STRANGLES.* 
eriy. | The strangles chiefly affects colts and young 
nclo. | horses ; for horses are seldom subject to it af- 


fer six years old : it never seizes horses often- 
‘ea than once ; whereas many other distem- 
‘pers, proceeding from common causes and ac- 
Baents, will return as often as there are the 


bh 
ailed 
ents, 








} | r causes to produce them. 
ba ? 1 he strangles Bestns with a swelling be- 
-- | tween the jaw-bones, sometimes pretty low 
let. among the muscles of the tongue, attended 
the} with great heat, pain, and inflamation, some- 
very} times to such a degree, that a horse is scarce- 
_ | lyable to swallow till the tumour suppurates, 
ead-| watery eyes ; discharge at the nose and a_ 
cough, are also symptoms. 

2 Many colts have the strangles at grass, and 
the] the'tumour comes to maturity and_ breaks, 
hich} yielding a very plentiful discharge, without 
or} any other help than what nature affords ; 
M. though in some cases there is very great ma- 
‘"*T lignity, with a purulent running at the nose, 
mall Pphich is often dangerous. . Those colts, how- 
forf ever, that escape the strangles at grass, are 
mly{ liable, for the most part, to be seized when 


they are first taken up and put to business ; 
and we often observe the change of diet and 
alteration in the air, &c. bring on the stran- 
gles. ; 


‘myf» When the strangles are’ coming upon a 
flax] “horse, he feels unusually hot, and sometimes 
ink} / very feverish, with a painful cough ; some go 
vish |) quite-off their stomachs, others are only dainty 
that for eat and drink with pain in chewing and 
wil} swallowing. When the swelling begins on 
hall} the inside of the jaw-bone, it is much longer 
far-| «incoming to maturity than when it begins 
in} © more towards the middle. . When the. skin is 


“tight and much stretched over the swelling, 
and that feels usually dry, and hot, the swel- 
‘sling will in that case be large before it breaks, 
and yield a plentiful discharge. When the 
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ish} © jaw-bones, ander the middle of the tongue, it 
“'salways the most favourable; but if it rises 

en upwards amongst the glands, and is divided 


“onto several little tumours, itis not so kindly, 


» bat is apt to break in several. places, and at | 


ee 


* Boardman’s Veterinary Dictionary. 


times followed by a 


‘swelling of the strangles rises between the | 


breath ; which symptoms continue till the 


| tumour, growing ripe, breaks and runs off.— 


But the worst and most dangerous kind of 
strangles is, whenat the same time, that a 
horse is swelled under the jaws, he runs also 
at the nose, which Gibson attributes either to 
some constitutional malignity, or bad manage- 
ment. This disease seldom proves danger- 
ous, unless the efforts of nature are interrupt- 
ed. Doing much in this case, says Gibson, is 
worse than doing too little, for the strangles 
seldom needs any other help than to assist 
suppuration, by keeping the swelling always 
moist with camphorated hog’s lard. 

An error in the cure of the strangles, is 
opening the tumour before it comes to matu- 
rity, which defeats the purpose of nature ; for 
there are found, in that case, callous swellings 
under the throat, with a gleeting ulcer, some- 
plentiful running at the 
nose, which without very great care, will end 
in the glanders. Therefore if the strangles 
prove kindly, and without uncommon symp- 
toms, there is no.need of any other application, 
besides keeping the part continually moist 
with some lenient ointment, till the tumour 
breaks and discharges itself, which for the 
most part happens in about five or six days.— 
Some farriers are apt to.open the tumours, or 
widen the orfice with tents; but this is alto- 
gether unnecessary, and often injurious, for 
nature does the business here effectually, un- 
less the formation of matter has been hinder- 
ed by some improper application. 

If the strangles begin with great pain and 


rinflamation, as sometimes happens; if the 


horse’s eyes are fixed, and the look convulsed;’ 


his nose turned ‘outwards ; it is then. neces- 
sary to take away a sufficient quantity of 
blood, to foment and apply a bran poultice to 
the part, covering it with a thin wollen cloth ; 
and this should be persevered in till it comes 
to maturity and breaks. Sometimes the in- 
flamation is so great as to destroy the skin 
that incloses the matter, by which means it 
falls offin pieces, like an eschar made by a 
rcaustic, and exposes the interstices of the 
muscle, and contiguous glands. | 
nature will effect a cure, without any other 


help, besides what has been already recom- 


mended for the cavity is soon filled by a new 








growth of flesh, and covéred with skin and 
hair, as perfect as atfirst. Sometimes the 








his neck much swollen and his jaws stiff, with | 


But here also 


—: 








matter is formed in this way, and.may be felt 
by gentle pressure with the finger, Mr.. Den- 


‘ny advises us, to open the tumour with a lan- 
cet in thé most dependi 


part, as this pre- 
vents any ulceration of theskin. If the tu- 
mour has been very large, he ‘advsies ‘that. a 
seton should be introduced to support the dis- 
charge till the cavity be filled up, after which 
it is to be withdrawn. Mr. White very pro- — 
perly recommends poultices to be applied to 
the tumour, but does not mention their compo- 
sition. The best is warm mush and milk, or 
rye meal and milk, with an onion chopped 
fine ; the hairs should be _— close on the 
part, or even shaved off. Opening the .tu- 
mour with a lancet, will afford great relief, by 
discharging the matter, and preventing hair 
from the distention of the skin. But the éu- 
mour must feel quite soft before this is done.— 
Warm bran-mashes should alao be given; and 
the bowels kept open. The wound is tobe 
dressed twice a day, and the edges kept clean 
by a sponge dipped in warm waters Basilicon 
ointment spread on tow is the best application 
to the part. Ifa cough remains, give adable 
spoonful or tow of tar relled up in flour twice 
aday. Regular grooming, at all times, and 
milk warm water for drink -in cold weather, 
are highly useful. Me 


Pear-Trees.—in Phillips's Pomarium Bri- 
tannicum we remark an. important practical 
hint with regard to the management of the 
peartree. ‘ The blossoms are commonly 
produced from buds at the extremity of last 
year’s shoots, and as these are often cut off by 
the unskilful pruner, it prevents their, pro- 
ducing fruit, and causes the: boughs to send 
out new branches which overfill tree with 
wood. The summer is the best time to. look 
over the pear trees, and to remove all. super- 
flous and foreright shoots, which would. too 
much shade the fruit If this’ ‘be carefully. 
done, they will require but little prening: i 
the autumn.”?—The wild tree has spines, and 
bears very harsh fruit ; both these symptoms 
of its savage taste are removed by civilization 
and grafting. Few trees under the'guidance 
‘of man have exhibited so many: varieties; for 
French gardeners, at the close of ‘the seyen- 
teenth century, reckoned about 700 different 
sorts’: of which, however, scarcely more than - 
50 were of superior quality, and worthy ofbe- 
ing reared. ~ Somat .- 
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waste. “I blest the girl! 
Sle was not maid nor child; but of that age, 
"Twixt both, when purity of frame and sou! 

dreams | of ‘beauty drawn in heaven. 

hin 2 Tide den, within the cliff, 

t her eye —it was a primrose, 
Fale pee the sun, ‘With eager haste, 
Heedless of risk, she clamber’d down the steep, 
Pluck’d the wish’d flower—and I sigh’d! ! for when she saw 
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Ireland ever got ; it ruined many families, : 
and was most unfavourable in its consequen- 4 
cés ; and the consequence was, that a remon- 5 
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vernment to issue an order to prohibit. the 7 
import.’ : 
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ret, extremly refreshing and economical, and See slight gag 


calculated to be a substitute for beer . dnd} 9th, rain p m and night with high wind, ea 
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